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Intake — Alternatives for Facilitating Participant Entry: A n 
Action~Planning Guidebook is one of sixteen, product^ and seiFvSe^ 
developed for the U.S. Department of Labor's Office of Youth r 
Programs. These products and services are intended to comprise a 
"full-service" technical assistance /model that can> be used by the 
employment and training community tb better meet the training 
needs-of sttff. and CETA-el igible youth and adults. 

The contributions of v the Fort Wayne -( Indiana) Area 
Consortium,. Philadelphia Office of Employment and Training, and 
Kentucky Balance t of State Prime Sponsor are gratefully 
•acknowledged. ThesQ sites participated, in tho planning and- 
pildf testing of selected products and services. — 

Appreciation also is expressed to project staff. Linda 
Pfister, Research Specialist was the major author. Other staff 
members* include Brian Fitch, Program Director; Robert Bhaerman, 
Research SpeCfal ist ; *Sandra Pntz, Program Associate; Bettirfa < 
Lankard , Program Associate; Gale Zahniser, Program Associate; and 
William* GoIdWai-r, Research Specialist. 

^ . ' 'Robert E. Taylor , 

n Executive Director P 

The National Center 
• • _ * For Research in * - 
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\ * EXECUTIVE SUMMARY^ . * 

v *< t J • 

The intake process is the first formal interaction point 

between the employment and training program and the participant. 

An effective, system extends beyond determining" elig lbili ty for 

participation. it is, instead, the first step of a'develop- 

inental process leading individuals, from unemployment toward their 

own career planning through training/^and employment.. . « 

• This handbook is designed to assist employment and training 
staff in the ' following areas:, i 

L. Identifying common , problems often experienced 
in the injtake process 

2. Providing examples of in-take strategies employed 
, m by various CETA programs * 

3. Identifying advantages and disadvantages of 
different types of intake systems i 

^ 4. " Outlining and developing appropriate intake > 
processes for individual settings 

* 

, * The handbobk is ap easy to use document. Following an - - 
overview of the five tasks included in the, intake process, action 
planning guidelines are provided for each of the tasks. 
^Suggested reference materials support the guidelines, and sample, 
materials are included in the appendixes. 
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' \ , INTRODUCTION 

f 

V 

Purposes of the Handbook 
* ♦ — — % * , 

The activities 'of the intake process :in an" employment and 
training program can be.^iewed, in the narrow sense as eligibility 
determination or in the broader sense as all the experiences from 
initial screening through placement. The intake process , *as 
presented %in this handbook, is integral to the experience in an 
employment and training program. The 4 user ii^challe-nged to view 
intake a.s the first step' of a # developmental process rather than* a 
routine application and interview experience..* ' 

The purpos'es of thi*« handbook a^e twofold: (1) to identify' 
problems and- pitfalls commonly experienced in the area bf intake, 
and (2) to provide examples of models and strategies for more 
effective operation^ the -intake system. 

The document included descr iptions of various approaches to 
intake, so that the reader\can see the advantages and disad- 
vantages of different types of intake systems. It is designed to 
be a practical guide, one that helps the readers make application 
of examples to their own unique, .settings. 
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Overview <pf Intake ' . 

' As the introductory J^tep, ttie intake process is the first 
interaction >poiht between the participant and 'the employment and 
training program.', The c basic purpose of intake is to determine 
who is ^eligibl^ for programs and who is not*. This soundfe 
straightforward 'and routine"; in reality, however, it is a complex 
task. - . . 4 * 

[ >~ 
An ef feet ive /intake system includes more than simply ' 
determinirtg> el lgioility . It'sets the stage for what the 
participant may expect from the program £nd, conversely, what 
expectations ^the program has of participants, is the ' • 

introductory phase and, as such, includes outreacn or recruitment 
of potential applicahts, prienta.t ion to the program $nd to the 
world of work, as. well, as eliqibil ity determination. It prepares 
the clients for assessment, development of their Employabili ty 1 
Development Plans (EDPs ) , and placement in education and training 
or employment. ^ • 

Many prime sponsors have experienced problems J.n .organizing 
and administer inq their intake programs. • Such prob«lerti£ ar.e 
difficult to avoid because there are often conflicting needs, 
such as participant interest and ability versus traijirng and 
employment; openings. These problems are v not surprising; they 
parallel problems that all peopje encounter. A miajor difference, 
.however, \s that employment and training participants usually 
have limited options available to them. Thus, a major challenge 
for those, respons ible for the* intake ' process is to help all 
potential .part icipants in their career planning, whether their 
next s±eps ar.e within employment and training or outside. Tfrere 
i5 rarei^ time for in depth career planning at this^point, but 
efforts oan;be made to make intake far more than a mechanical # 
forms-completion process. 

> * 
* The tasks outlined. in« the Action Planning portion of this 
handbook are cast in a series. In most cases, .this is. a s 
time-based £eries7 outreach and recruitment, for example,, 
logically precede eligibility determination. However, in 
situations that do not require a formal ^outreach/recru itm^nt 
effort, 'this step would Obviously be omitted. Most tasks will be 
occurring simultaneously. It is important to ensure, for s 
instance, that evaluation^ — Task 5 — not be delayed simply because 
it logically appears last. Evaluation plans 'must be laid at tfhe 
time of planning. \ 

' Un . ■ 

Selected material^ appear in the appendixes to assist in 
planninq and implementation 'efforts. The reader is encouraged te> 
consult the selected references that follow each subtype listing. 
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Planning for, action •' . 
i . * , •- • 

. • • Overview . * , 

• ' [ 

To assist employment and training., aqency staff in developing, 
adopting, and implementing an effective intake 1 program, five 
essential tasks..have been identified and outlined below: 
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Task 1 : .' ' v 
x Determine the .type of intake process to be* -implemented 

• i j *. * -»> 


r -» . 1 


f 


'Task 2: , . 
Organize arCou treach/recru itment system 

. *\ 




s 

t 



• v ' Task 3: ' • . \ 

Establish procedures for interviewing applicants and • 
determ^nrhg their program eligibility 
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„ • % *Tas) 
Establish" procedures an< 
to the program and 
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< 4: 

3 programs for orienting 
the world of work 
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Task 5: . 

Evaluate the effectiveness of the intake process 
and make necessary modifications 



Action Planning .Guidel iries 



Task 1 : • • 

DETERMINE THE TYPE OF* INTAKE PROCESS TO BE IMPLEMENTED 



identify key personnel and community leaders .who are 
knowledgeable and interested in the problems, arfd potential 
inherent in implementing ''an. ef feet ive* intake -system." ' 
Intake is of ten -underestimated; ,the process is integral " 
to any effect ive ^employment and trailing program/ *In 
.looking for assistance in establishing or improving ' 
. your intake efforts, identify, peopl'e who have had diVeck 
experience i_n_ implementing CETA or pre-CETA. programs.. 

* * v 

2 . Establish a -task fiorce to advise, ih establishing or 
modifying the intake process. This group would 'not d£al 
with the legal and/or administrative mechanics of* the, in%ak 
process, but rather with .the overall goals and direction o.f 

, the program.^ By including both sta'ff member.s (in^an 
existing program) -and external community representatives,, - 
. ^you will'ensure that you are'getting input from the "firing 
line," as well as from those, who are affected as .service 
providers or those employers .who see the results of the.* 
intake -program. In addition/ any program established will 
£ave been designed and approved by this representative- 
group.. To giVe the task force even greater '"credibility-'- ' 
as well as key information — consider involving former- CETA 
cfr pre-CFTA f>art ipipants . tine word of caution — although a 

- wide^ range of representatives ^ives the expertise needed// 
keep ,the jaictual number of ^advisors" to teri or less." Groups 

^ larger than* this" arq hartf ,to facilitate and ofte-n fail to . 
'provide the, direction that is needed. , ^ 

t * 
* .* 

3 ' Assess the strengths and weaknesses of- current or nagt° 

intake eff6rts. Regardless of the structure of pasV . 
' * employment and graining programs, intake h£s been present 
because it is--at its most 'bas ic .level — : £he process of ' 
enrolling applicants. Lessons have been learned*: 4 for 
example, what has the dropout rate been, or what -problems ' 
or successes have been noted by employees? For both ' { 
problems^ and successes, sfeek to find the causes, 'it may 
not be necessary to. Star-t aq,ew. Instead, it as n^re' likely 
that modifications can be mads £o make the operation run 

- . more smoothly. „ % * 
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Examine other intake models , Hallman U198.Q) identities 
three basic patterns for organizing intake and placement 
functions; (1.) ^ni faed -ce n tral i zed --a single office which 
handles all intake "for the "local system; (2) Unified - 
decentral iz ed — a single set of intake procedures adminis- 
tered m d iFFerent . locations throughout the community; and 
(3) (fivers i f led intake arrangements — each agency receiving 
f undoes tabl ishes its own procedures. 

Each community has had ^Cin ique^exper iences in administering 
its intake program. Contact communities 1 that are similar 
demograph ically to yours to g.ain firsthand insights. Also, 
examine some of the Department! of Labor's Knowledge 
Development Reports that document experiences of various 
communities. it 'would then be useful to contact that 
community's intake administrator to determine what changes 
have occurred since the U.S. Department 6t Labor study. ' 

Analyze c urre nt and potential participant trends . Although 
it is ^important to look at past and present program 
effectiveness, be sure to examine", potent ial changes in 
population as well. Will participants continue to live 
in the same arenas? Will they have the same employment and 
training needs? There are no easy or sure answers; however, 
census figures and unemployment patterns should yield 
important clues to be considered in planning. *« 

Establish the intake structure to be used in your agency. 
If your agency has been involved in employment and training 
programs previously, it may be necessary to 'make 
modifications based on input 'from the task force. 
However, regardless' of your experience and the agency's 
history, be sur % e to document the intake structure and 
distribute the record to staff, community agencies, involved 
service providers, and employers; This ensures 'that al'l^ 
. "players 11 know how the intake process works . Encourage 
feedback from individuals., in' these groups as preparation for 
evaluating the effectiveness of the system. 

i ■ $ \ t 
Select and train intake staff "memb ers. Depending upon the 
size and structure of the 'agency, assign staf f -members . to 
handle initial intfake processes only or have staff who 
coordinate the entire entry', assessment, EDP development, 
counseling, and placement ' process . Whatever the staff ihg 
pattern 1 may be, those involved in inftial mee.tings with 
potential participants need to understand the importance of 
this role. Training should include not only the procedural 



/ 



aspects of the^program, but als? basic skilLs in human 
relations and career guidance. For the staff members to be 
of assistance to participants, they 'must have -effective 
listening skills and sunderStand that the goal is to T 
assist aqd not to direct participants through the program. 
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ACTION PLANNING t 
. WORKSHEET 1- 



* 1 

The follpwing key. personnel and community leaders have been 
identified: 



The folldwing people have agreed to serve on' our task force: 



(a) The strengths of our intake program* a re: 



(b) These strengths, are a result of the following 



(c) The fe weaknesses of put intake program are: 



(d) These weaknesses are a result of the « -following 



c 
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1.4^ Othe.r .intake models we' will tffht >to examine include: 

• : . : . // • 



I' 



1.5.. Current and potential participant trends are; 



/ 
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v. 
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1.6 The intake structure we will use is:. 



1.7 (a) The following staff members will be responsible for 
intake: ' ' m 
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(b) Our staff training plans are; 
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X * Task 2: 

ORGAN izf An .outreach/recruitment system 



< 



Assess current and past efforts in the area of outreach/ 
assessment. Since the time that employment and training 
programs have targeted their services towa'rd the 
disadvantaged, it has\ been viewed as necessary to place 
emphasis on ensuring that potent ial^ participants are 
informed of available services'. Analyze the outreach/ 
recruitment efforts of, CETA and pre-CETA programs tn your 
agency by exami^ifrg previous reports and interviewing 
previous staffJ Make a list of all the strategies your 
organization has used and. note whether or not they have been 
effective. Remember the old adage: "Those Who forget 
history are destined t6 repeat it,," -Lastly, focus on the 
strategies that appear to have been most effective — what 
.made them work, the method or the delivery system? More 
specifically, was it the strategy that worked or was there 
something special or unique about the staff or the • 
participants that would have made it possible for a variety 
of methodfe to have been effective? 



2 »2 Determine your agency's needs .in the area of outreach/ - . 
.recruitment. Assessing current and past efforts is the 
first step in' determining what your' needs are. Next,' 
examine your agency's purposes for recruitment and compare 
them to your existing strategies and their results. 
Appendix A contains a list of questions that may be useful 
in outlining next st^ps and changes. 4 



2.3 
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Establish the metfrpds to be used in your outreach/ 
recruitment system. Through the assessment process, you 
wi-ki. have outlined the methods that have worked for you in 
the past. Methods that have been used throughout the - 

* country include: posters,; Eliers, newsletters, 
twenty-four hour telephone "hot lines," public service 

-announcement's on radio and television,^ press reie^es, 
newspaper advertisements, and press-conferences. Other less 

. pi^licity-orientec^metfiods include personal contact through 
past participants; schools, frien.ds and .relatives, and 
community organizations. These methods are often more 
effective and, needless to say, are also far l.ess expensive. 
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* * * 

*• -2.4 Determine «the roles»and duties of the staff in carrying out' 
' the outreach/recruitment system. One popular and effective 
.strategy for implementing outreach/ recruitment has been the r 
; , "out^-statioriing 11 of agency personnel — that is, assigning 

.staff to work outside the .of f ice making direct contact with 
potential participants or employing outside individuals or 
agencies in this. role. Be aware of these precautions: (1) 
don^t "overrecrui t" and promise potential participants 
programs and services that cannot be^offered; (2) be 
cautious in using nonstaff as recruiter — be sure that they 
/- 'are well informed and do not potest on misinformation either 
J t to you or^ta ttfe' potential client; and ( v 3 ) maintain adequate 
supervision of recruiters £o ensure tfcat they are 
representing the agency accurately. Regardless of these 
, possible problems , outreach and recruitment, have been viewed 
as necessary in order to make certain that all target groups 
are informed and- have the opportunity to be involved.* 



'2.5 Establish procedures for evaluating the outr*each/ 

recruitment system. Although this topic is discussed in 
Tas£ 5, it should also be emphasized at this point. 
The process of outreachAecr ui tment ■ can be very expensive 
It is important to continually monitor the cost- 
effectiveness of the procedures In use. -For instance, if 
potential clients dp not read 'the newspaper, ads appearing, 
there may be uselesfe. On the other hand, if you are also 
Saeeking employee sijpVorte with the same ad, the'n it may be. a 
cost-effective tool. The key is to be aware of each 
method's impact and make decisions accordingly. 

k - 
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ACTION*- ELANNIN6 . 
WORKSHEET 2 X; 



2.1 (a) Outreach/recruitment strategies that 'have worked* in the 
m past are : t , x 



/b) These strategies were effective for the' 
fol'J.owiftg reasons: v 



i 1 



(c) Outreach/recruitment strategies that- did riot .^ork in 

a_ t n_ _ . . V ' * 



the 'past ate: 



^ (d) These strategies were rtot^ ef f ect ive for the * 

follpwing .reasons: • * 
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Our agency's purposes for recruitment areV.* 



f 



The^/trategies that we use to. attain^otfr purposes are: 




2.3 k (a) Recruitme at' 'methods we use that inci^ an expense to 



* *the Agency are: 



/ 

v (b) Free agency recruitment methods that we use are; 
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2.4 Roles and^duties of the outreach/recruitment staff are: 



2,5 We have determined the effectiveness "of each method usted by 
our\ agency" in the following ways: ' J 



\ 
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Task 3t „ r 
ESTABLISH- PROCEDURES FOR INTERVl EWfNG 
(APPLICANTS AND DETERMINING THEIR PROGRAM ELIGIBILITY 



Determine all procedures necessary for "processing" or 
screening applicants. As the first formal cohtact with 
your employment* and training program, the successful 
completion of the initial interview is critical for both 
the applicant and the program. It is import-ant for the v 
applicants to realize that they do not "automatically" 
qualify 'to participate ih the program and thus must provide- 
information and documentation in regard to their backgrounds 
and current circumstances. For your program, be fcertain to- 
develop materials and train staff in techniques that will, 
enable them to oather the necessary information. In 
essence, systematically determine the type of, information 
your agency needs and decide how to obtain it--for instance, 
will the applicant or interviewer be responsible for 
completinq applications or other da ta-rga t herin g forms? If 
the interviewer assists in th is* process, you need to 
determine the amount of time required for this process. 
Also, cons ider having staff simulate the pfbcess to- help it 
run more smoothly in actual practice, v " 



3 * 2 . Develop application forms and other data-gather inc? 

instruments to be used in the screening interview wi th 
applicants. As with any interview, the purpose of the 
screening interview is to gain the necessary information . 
in the shortest ^mount of time possible. Although this may 
not be ideal,^ it is realistic if you are (and, practically, 
you have to be) concerned with cost-ef fectivene%s. In 
developing instrumentation, make certain to gather infor r ' 
mation that meets federal criteria and any requirements ■• 
.that have been established locally. A sample application 
from the Fort Wayne, Indiana Area Consortium is included in 
Appendix B. . Although the . informa tio'n obtained by using this 
form may be sufficient to make eligibility determinations, * 
yo^a may wish to develop a form th&t gathers more specific 
information about the participant. A Skills Inventory 
developed by Temple University can be found in Appendix C. 
This forjn can be quickly completed by the interviewer and " 
ideally can accomplish two-' purposes : (1) it provides 
additional background information in 'determining 
.eligibility,; and (2) it 'helps applicants outline their 
experience in "real" ways that often do not* appear in a more 
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formal application blank^. 
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3.3 Interview appl ican ts ' w ho are interested in participating 

in your algency's program. In accordance with^ tfie decisions 
.made in the abov^ steps, ,the staff m#ml5er (often called 1 
intake or assessment counselor) will, need to 6 know why the 
instruments or forms are required and how to administer 
and .interpret them,. It is^vitally important that these\ 
individuals realize that they are indeed 'perf ornficjq a 
. counseling task. They need to establish a relaxed ' 
atmosphere, providing applicants with enouqh information 
about the employment and training program so that the , . ' * 
procedures - are not conf us inq or threatening tfo them"* tyake " 
certain' that all information is up-to-date and accurate. In, 
% - addition, a 1,1 appl icants*js^ould be advised of 'tb^i^ rights 
* and responsibilities.. This is an *important^Stage . in the 

applicants* 1 atfcitudinal 'development, and .the intfersjct! ion can 
have lotjq lasting impact regardless of the outaohe of .the 
eligibility determination- * ^ 

* m 

**' ' ' . ' 

3.4 Determine the eligibility of £he applicant. Eligibility 

criteria vary from o#e location to another. Standard , ^ 
critefciay include level of m disad van tage^and length of % 
un employ ipent^N. Depending' Upon the number and type of 
applicants^nd\also the numbers and types of traininq 
programs- and employment sites that are available, your 
.selection syst^fi may range from simple to complex. If you 
have more placement sites than qualified applicants, 
selection is not a problem—however , in such a case, it; 
would appear that you need to direct your energies to 
outreach and recrui tmen t . It is more likely that there** * , 
will be more eliqible applicants than can be accommo- 
dated. Bruno (1978 ) makes a strong ca&e for. establishing 
a formal selection system to address. this problem. He 
includes a sample selection system developed by the s.ta'te of\ 
. New York to aid in this process. This is reproduced in' 
Appendix' D. Although the^example is outdated, the modfel 
presented can J^e helpful. _ ^ 

• , . * ■ * ■ 

3.5 Share -information about eligible applicants with other ' , 
appropriate agency staff members . In preparation f6r' the 
participant's formal entry into the prfrgraiby information 

* result ina from the initial, interview *shouKLd\be forwarded, to 
the individual who. will be assisting the mar^Ycipant in ^ 
developing an^Employabxlity Development Plam.J The 
participant should not have to provide the SBme information 
aqa^n and aqain. It is not only a waste of .time, but is 
also detrimental to the orientation and counseling process. 
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frefer ineligible applicants to other social service agencies 
that can possibly provide assistance . -SufC icient 
information will have been gathered through the initial * 
interview to give the staff member clues aS*to where the 
applicant might go for help. This is, from a social service 
point of view, $n obligation to be taken seriously. That 
referral, may be critical to an individual's future as an, 
employable, fully functioning citizen. In addition,^ 
performing* this service may result in "spreading the word" 
aboutr the value of your agency. 4 * 
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ACTION PLANNING 
WORKSHEET 3 



i 



3.1 (a) The information 4 our agency needs to obtain from each 
* applicant is as follows: 

■4 



t ■ 



(b) ^ The ideal screening interview would contain the 
following steps: \ 



f 



3.2 The following fojrms and instruments will be used: 
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3,3 ' Our staff members** who interview participants have the 
following skills: ' 



3.4 • (a) Fliqibility criteria used by our agency are as follows 



(b) Our, selection system. -uses the following weights for each 
fcN of the criteria: ' , 
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The procedures for sharing information with other st'aff 
members follow: ^ 



Agencies that ineligible applicants are- referred to include 
the following: - * 



■ > 
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Task 4 : 

ESTABLISH PROCEDURES AND PROGRAMS FOR 
ORIENTING PARTICIPANTS TO TH EL-PROGRAMS- 
AND THF WORLD OF WORK 



4 •! Orient new participants to policies 

employment and training program. Although the initial 



and procedures oE the 



interview provided participants with basic information about 
the program, now that they have been determined eligible for 
participation, all pertinent information should be provided. 
In some cases, this may simply be more detailed information; 
in other cases, it may be introducing the variety of 
training programs and' employment opportunities that are 
available throughout the community. This may also be an 
appropriate time to provide information about the -world of 
work, especially as it relates to the participant's 
occupational orientation, exploration, and planning. A 
variety of materials is available, to assist staff in 
facilitating this process. Some materials developed 
concurrently with this guidebook are listed in the 
bibliography, . [ 



4.2 



Determine initial assessment needs for the program and the 
participant. One pitfall to avoid is over testing the 
participant-- particularly at the point of entry. However, 
you may decide that you want to gather some "baseline" data 
on all participants. This is not an inappropriate purpose;^ 
however, it may not be of maximum use to the participant. A 
balance needs to be struck. A comprehensive assessment 
program should be established so that any instruments; 
administered meet participant needs as well as agency goals. 
Detailed information about organizing an assessment program 
can be found in a companion handbook to this manual entitled 
Testing in Employment and Training Program s; An Action 
Planning Guidebook. " 



4.3 



Develop an Employabi 1 ity Development Plan (FDP ) with the 
participant. Development of the participant's EDP actually 
begins at the initial interview. If bhe information gleaned 
during that interaction is forwarded to the appropriate 
counselor, it should be easier' for both the participant ana 
counselor to formally begin the planning process. Although 
an EDP is rectuired for each participant, the counselor needs 
to ensure that its development does not become a mechanical 
•process. ^ 
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The EDP is the participants planning guide and monitoring 
instrum ent . A* copy of the plan accompanies the participant 
through, all aspects of the proyram.' A handbook designed to 
assist statE in developing EDPs with their participants 
is referenced at the end of -this section. 

Determine a pprop riate placement for the participant. 
Through the assessment and development o£ the EDP, the 
counselor can begin to .see what types oE .training may be 
needed by the participant or the types o£ employment that 
the participant is ready to undertake. In many employment 
and training prog^^ms, ^a program mix -has worked most 
beneficially for participants. This entails work experience 
combined with training and/or remediation. The process Qf 
matching the participant with the right training program or 
employment opportunity is never an easy task. Participants 
need to, khow that perfect matches are rarely possible not 
only in your program, but Eor all people in all 
circumstances. However, by using the assessment/EDP 
process, they are purposefully approaching the next 
step — but certainly' not the Einal step — in their own career 
development processes. ■ r 
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ACTION PLANNING 

WORKSHEET 4 > * 

I 



• 4,1 (a) The foljowtoq program infof^atioij will be provided to 
each new participant: 



(H)u The following occupational orientation, exploration, and 
planning information will be provided to each new 
participant: ' . 
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4.2 (a') The followinq information and data are, needed about each 
participant for program purposes: ^ N 




/ 



(b) The followinq instruments are available to assist 
part icipants in identifying their own needs^ 



\ 



J 
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4.3 The process for deveiopinq each participant.' s RDP* is as 
follows: A 



4*4 (a) Participants can enter ^the fol-lowinq training programs*: 



i 
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(b) Participant*' can obtain the following types of 
♦ ' employment* * - 



71 
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* 4 

£c) The following program mix combinations are available: 
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Task 5: 

EVALUATE THIS EFFECTIVENESS OF THE, INTAKE 
PROCESS AND MAKE NECESSARY MODIFICATIONS 



— r: — 



5.1 



Determine the criteria to be used in evaluating the program. 
The effectiveness of employment and training programs can 
be judged from a, variety of standards— dropout rates^nd 
numbers of participants served are two that are often 
mentioned. First determine your own standards for success. 
Start by returning to Task 1 in which you determined the 
type of intake systems to be implemented in your agency. 
.What criteria...,were used to frame? the program?- Use those 
same criteria to measure progress. You may decide to 
evaluate on a component-by-component basis; that is, examine 
.first the outreach/recruitment system, then the process for 
determining^eligibility , and so forth. The process for- 
determining the evaluation criteria should not be carried 
out by one person'." Once again, the task, force can serve a 
vital- role to improve the program operation. 



5,2 Determine methods to be used in the evaluation. There 
are two leveLs of decisions to be made in decidinq the 
methods to be used: • . 

, . • Who will perform the evaluation — internal staff or 

« external GQJ^sultants? 

V 

, , ,• What techniques will they u-se to carry out the study? 

The first issue can be resolved by analyzing ^the expertise 
available on your staff or with the system as well as the 
capabilities of external consultants. If both options are 
available., which will ,be most credible as well as cost- 
effective.' , ( 

- The actual techniques used will depend <in part on the 
• criteria established earlier. " For ' instance , if you ase 

concerned with the employment patterns of participants after 
they have left the program, you may wish to do a foMow-uu 
'study. .This woyld undoubtedly require, the. use of a * 
questionnaire and would be administered by mail or poss'ibfy 
through telephone interviews. If you are measuring the 
- effectiveness of the*, outreach/recruitment system, you m-ay*\ 
want to gather information during the initial ' interview, \ • 
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ACT I ON t PLANNING 
WORKSHEET 5 



The following criteria will be used to evaluate the intake 
process: 



(a) The* following individuals will carry out the 'evaluation 



V 1 



(b) The techn iques to be used in evaluating the progress 
are; ^ 



> 
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5,3 (a)" The process for collecting the evaluation data is ag 
follows: 



(b) The process for analyzing the evaluation data, is as 
„ follow^ ^ 



\ 
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5.4 The following audiences will .receive the evaluati 



ults : 



A 



/ 

5.5 The .process, for presenting evaluation findings to the task 

force is as follows:, ' / 
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'Appendix A 

Samp le Outreach/Recruitment Questions 
r -2 f ■ 

Are recruitment efforts consistently fewer than planned? ♦ 

• Do , last minute efforts to obtain recruits leave your 
intake unit and counselor overburdened wi-th work? 

• Are inappropriate applicants being referred to your 
program? 

• Do outreach applicants express misinformation or 
different ^understandings about the purposes of your 
program? 

• Do employers have little, no, or inaccurate information 
, abo»'t your program? 

p. ftre dropoutsa significant concern to your program? 
a * * 

• Do "outre ached" individuals fail to show , up for intake? 

Ir Do press or other media convey misinformation about /our 
program, ignore .it, or express negat i^a v f eelings 
(editorials), about it?^ " ' . 

• Are staff members able to identify who is performing 
recruitment or what* it includes? / t» 

• 'Da recruited applicants consistently fail to meet program 
' -^priorities or entrance criteria, or .'are large* numbers of 
Z outreached applicants showing up at intake? * 

• Do recruited applicants have unrealistic expectations 
ab6ut the requirements or services of your program? 

.# Do you hav£ enough, inf ornrat j.on about the Existing ^services 
in^ your program to adequately assist the applicants?' 

NOTE: * Adapted from A Systems Approach for EDP/CCounsel inq 

Development in CETA . ~ Brcrtytree , Massachusetts: A. L. 
Nellunrand Associates, Inc.; 1979. 
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FORT WAYNE AREA CONSORTIUM 

APPLICATION FORM 
Pfl^fcu. ENTRIES 



1^ 


2 


3 


4 


5 


SOOAL SECURITY NQ. 


<f 


NAME OF APPUCANT (LAST MAM© 


{FIRST) 


(MIOCLH) 


OATS 


r 



8 



10 



residence aooress 



city 



ZIP CODE 



TELEPHONE 



COUNTY 



11 



12 



13 



14- 



15 



16 



EDUCATIONAL STATUS 



BiRTHQATE 

M 0 * 



AGS 



SEX 
1 M 
IF 



ETHNIC GROUP ' 

1. SLACK 4 AMER. INO. 

2. WHITE 5. HISPANIC 

3. ASIAN 



MARITAL STATUS 
1 MAR 3. OIV / SEP 
2. SNQ. 4. wia 



17 



PRIMARY 

WACH 

£APNCT 

f ^SO 
2- YES 



18 



NUMBER OF 
OEPENOENT5 



19 



FAMILY 
SIZE 



20 



FAMILY STATUS 



1. Slngta oaram 

2. Parant in l\*o»Param tarmly 
2. Otftar family m aiw o a r 



1. Scnoo* Orapout • Hfqrmm graoa oomo. _ 

2. H.S. Sludam - Hio^aaroradacomo. _ 

3. Hign Scfwo* Gradual • 

< Post MS. a. Acaaamic 3. voc c Tacn. 
Lan acnool actandao. 
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'ECONOMICALLY OISAOVANTAGED 



HANOI CAPPED 

t NO 2. YES (SPECIFY) 



4 Non-Oaotnaam individual 



22 



VETEflAWSTATUS 



VETERAN 

t NO 

2. VET 
j^Bnam ERA 



Typaot diacnanja 
c/iiotmaftf data _ 
Oiacnarga datt__ 



25 

0FP©fbER 



r No 
2. Gjrram 
3- P*av«oua 
Typa at offanaa 



23 



(DISABLED VET 

t NO 

2. YES 



CERTIFIED t NO 2. VSS 



24 



26 



institutionalized status 

Nam* of Faculty 

1 NO 



Contact Paraon 



*JBUC ASSISTANCE 
I NONE 3. WIN 

2. APTX 4 SSI 

5."oTH6R (SPECFV) 



2. inaiituttonaazad 

3. RaciMar Outoatiam 
4 Snauarad Womanoo 
S. Wont Raiaaaa 



AFOC.'WIN CASEWORKER 



Caaa Ngmoa< 
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FOSTER CHILD 1 NO 
2. YES 



28 



FOOD STAMPS 1 NO 

2. YES 



29 



30 



31 



32 



33 



34 



35 



EMPLOYMENT STATUS 



U.S. CiTI ZEN 

1. NO 

2. YES 



cUGlSLS 
NON-CITIZEN 
: MSI 

2. aR*3a 

3. 1*94 
t 

IMPLOYER'S NAME 



OlSPLCO. 
HOMKR. 

1 NO 
2. V E3 



FARM 
RESiOENT 

1 NO 

2. YES 



MIGRANT 09 
SEASONAL 
FARM FAMILY 
MEMBER 
1 NO 

2. YES 



LIMITED 
ENGLISH 



1* NO 
2. YES 
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' Unarn^M 
2. U n dar af ^^ yad 



3. in Softool 
4 cmoioyad 



-4- 



ACOR63S> 



WAGES PER HOUR 



HOURS PER WEEK COT CCOc OF JOS 



jOB TITLE o 



FROM 



TO 



SKILU EXPERIENCE 



SEASON FOR LEAVING 
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38 



39 



40 



41 



42 



REGISTERED WITH 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 



1 NO 



WEEKS UNEMPLOYED 

i Ounnt} taat 12 waatta . 
2. Ourmq last 20 waaM . 



RECEIVED 
LAYOFF NOTICE 

! NO 



2. YES (Soaafy) 
f 



ON STRIKE 



i <nO 



2. *SS 



UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION 

i NO 4 

v2; FILED/ SLiG 

3. DECEIVING 

Start 

U GATE 



OUIT LAST JOB WITHIN LAST 
5 MO. W/GOOO CAUSE. 



I NO 2. V ES 



I CERTIFY THAT ~H6 INFORMATION GIVEN HERE ?S TRUE ANO " 
fCCURATE. I UNOERSTANO ^HAT ALL THE NFORMAT10N »S 
SU8J6CT TO VERIFICATION ANO I AGREE ^0 PRODUCE OOCUME* 
TATlOri: TO SUPPORT ANY STATEMENTS MAOE. I FURTHER 
L\ ITANO THAT ANY FALSE STATEMENTS MAOE KNOWINGLY 

i-rjt^ RESULT IN MY IMMEDIATE TERMINATION *ROM CSTA . 

clvjJLg^^^ 1 TAK6N AGAINST ME *Y t H6 FORT WA/NE 



SIGNATURE OF APPLICANT. 



'F APPLICANT IS UNOER *8. A _ 

SIGNATURE OF PARENT/GUAR0IA4J g_ 



< ■ Appendix C 

- temple University 

• ■ PHILADELPHIA EMPLOYMENT TRAINING* INTAKE SYSTEM 



SKI LL S INVENTORY , 



Date 



Client's Name 



4 



SSN 



1. Skills acquired through formal education: 



Comments : 



2. Skills acquired through special training: 



Comments : 



3. Skills acquired through experience: 
a. on the job < : 



b.* in the home 

4 

z> in the community* 



Comments 



-Assessment Counselor 
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Site 



43 . Field Test 5-22t81 



Appendix D 



A CETA Participant Selection System for Titles I and II 



Using the System 



This selection system, specifically designed for New York 
State prime sponsors, is intended to serv^ as a management 
tool By using this system, a coordinator will have an addi- 
tional tool for the selection of CETA participants. A score 
obtained from a matrix, provides for the selection of Individ-' 
fuels based on need. Therefore, persons with\the highest 
Program m ° Sl nCedy 7 are thcn sdcct «l/or. a particular 
Conversely, when funding for a p'rogram> halted, the 
matrix may be used as a layoff system." Participants with the 
lowest point totals are basically TTfe ones who'are least in 
need; therefore.-fty should be the first ones to be-laid off • 
By choosing this system, program coordinator? are able to 

TJ?V? aS$CSS - mcnt of th « r Participants by making a > 
check of the participant's score over a period of time because 
a higher score indicates a more needy person. For instance, if 
at Uie end of -a training period a participant has a higher 
.score than when he or she entered into training; the employ- 
ipent has not been beneficial or tftc participant needs more 
irSTning. * * • 



Method. The usefulne^ftjrs system Is partiaHy reflected 
in the ease w.th which it is set w. The vertical categories (see 
matrices at end of next section)^ labeled as economic ch " 
actenst.es and do not change from prime sponsor to prime 



sponsor. Horizontal components are social characteristics 
and reflect sig»ificant segments within the prime sponsor or 
balance-of-State area. 

Beginning at the right-hand side, number" the social char- 
acteristics commencing with ohe-(l) and proceed\n integers 
This ,s done so that.the category that has the highest number 
receives the highest priority. Economic characteristics are 
numbered from bottom to top. starting with 1.0 and prol 
ceed.ng in two-tenth Intervals. The rank for a category is 
arrived at by cross-multiplication. 

A final score is obtafned by adding the points for'each spe- 
,f Jwxi ° haractcristic on onc horizontal line. For example. 
liZ T part,C,pant is cli 8 iblc a Title I position and is 
a food stamp recipient, the interviewer would use the second 
horizontal line. Assume also that the individual is the head of 
■ a .household. 27 years, of age. and a female; the total score is 
hen 22-1 1 for head of household, eight for being in the 25 
to 44 age group and three for female. ' " ' 

f 

,■ R fS Pa £ 8 1f h 95J1(C) 0f thc CETA ondRegSa- 
nos May A .975) provides for the use of a system that 
establishes prrOnties: - 

' . v - * , f 

1. A person may take credit for only one economic charac- 
teristic; i.e.. whichever yields the highest rank. , . : 

2. A person must claim at least one social characteristic, but 
should claim more than one where qualified. 



3. A person may claim only one kind of veteran status; i.e., 
whichever yields the highest rank. 

4. The economic characteristic defines which horizontal line 
to use^ 

5. The "other" category is also included to give an inter- 
viewer some managerial control over the selection process. 

, 6. Only one "family member" should ordinarily be included 

in a county's CETA program. 
*7. Participants must be informed that job opportunities are 
: transitional and will not ordinarily exceed 18 months. 

Categories. The economic characteristics determining 
eligibility of potential participants for each of the titles are 
defined in the CETA Rules and Regulations. They*"do not 
vary from county to county or from prime sponsor to prime 
sponsor. They are targeted to the population that the specific 
* title was designed to serve. 

A significant segment, defined in paragraph 94.4 (yy) of the 
Rules and Regulations, is a group of people to be charac- 
terized, if appropriate, by sex, age, and racial or ethnic origin 
and by occupational or veteran status which causes them to 
generally experience unusual difficulty in obtaining employ- 
ment and Who are in need of the services provided by the title; 

1. e., a significant segment need not be the same in all titles. 
Other descriptive categories' may be used to define a sig- 
nificant segment, if appropriate. 

Data on significant segments may be obtained from several 
sources, including the following: 

4. 1970 census of population. 

2. Unemployment insurance beneficiary data. 

3. Employment security automated reporting system' 
(ESARS). * 

4. The universe of need. 

5. State-aided programs — public assistance enrollees ; 

6. Economic profiles — New York State Department of La-, 
bor, Manpower Planning Secretariat. 

7. Labor force data. 



One of the basic responsibilities of prime sponsors in ac- 
cordance with paragraph 95.31 of the Rules and Regulations 
is to ^tabljsh priorities for'receipt of assistance authorized 
under the ach^taking into account the priorities identified by 
the Secretary and the significant segments represented among 
the economically disadvarttaged, unemployed, and underem- 
ployed residir\g within its jurisdiction. 



* 2. Economically disadvantaged. As defined in paragraph.94.4 
(t), (I), (2) a person is poor $f he or she is a member of a 
family (adapted in accordance with paragraph 95.32 of the 
j Rules and Regulations): 

a, Whcf receives cash welfare payments or ' 

b. Whose annual income, in relation to family size, ddes( 
not exceed the Office of Management and Budget pov- 
erty level. 

3. Unemployed. As defined in paragraph 94.4(ggg), (1), (2), 
a person who is without a job and who wants and is avail- 
able for work, defined as "a person, who did not work dur- 
ing the calendar week in which the determination of his or 
her eligibility for participation is made." 

4. Underemployed. As defined in paragraph 94.4(fff), (!)♦ (2), 
a person who is working part time (less than 35 hours per 
week) but seeking full-time work, or a person who is work- 
ing full-time work but whose salary relative'To'T^amily size 
is below the poverty level. 

Special Consideration. Adapted in accordance with para- 
graph 95.32(e), (1), special consideration shall be given to vet- 
erans in two categories: 

1. Disabled veteran (defined in paragraph 94.4(2], [3\) is a 
person who served, in the armed forces and who was dis- 
charged or released therefrom with other than a dishon- 
erable discharge and who has been given a disability rating 
■ of 30 percent or more. 

2. Special veteran (defined in paragraph 94.4{*z]) is an in- 
dividual who served in the armed forces in Indochina or 

Korea between August 5, 1964 and May 7, 1975, and"who 
received other chan,a dishonoratjNf discharge. 

Social Characteristics* 

1. Head ojljtpusehold. Defined as a person who is eligible to 
claim morethanhimself or herself on income tax forms. 

2. Dropout. Defined as an individual who is at least 25 years 
old and has not attained 1 2 years of education. 



Title II 



Eligible Areas. An area of substantial unemployment (de- 
fined in paragraph 94.4[d],{l], [i],[ii]) shall mean any area 
which: ' V . ' 



TttlA 9 



< Economic Groups To Be Served 



1 . Has a population of at least 10,000 persons. " 

« '< ' 

2. Qualifies for a minimum allocation of $25,OQO under Title 
II of the act. 



{.Home relief recipients. By serving those most needy in- 
dividuals first, th^prftne sponsor is relieving th§ enormous 3. Has a rate of unemployment of at least 6.5 percent foi\aj 



welfare burderf currently in^lace in all states, v ^ V 
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period of 3 consecutive months. 
46.' 

45 



X 



•1 



Ecomonic Groups To be Served. Adapted in accordance 
with paragraph 99.36(b): 

^^Unemployed persons who have exhausted their unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit s,^ ' 

2. Unemployed persons w,ho are not eligible for unemploy-- 
ment insurance benefits!^ 

3. Persons who are unemployed for 1 5 or more weeks. 

4. Persons who are unemployed Cor at least 30 days but not 
more than 15 weeks! 

Special Consideration. In accordance with paragraph 
99.37(a),(b),(c) special consideration shall be given to: 

1 . The economically disadvantaged: 

a. *Home relief. 

b. Other economically disadvantaged, such as food stamp 
recipient^: those who have a family income below the 
poverty level. 

2. Veterarfs 

a. Disabled^ 

b. Special. i 

3. Former trainees. 



Conclusion " 

It is important to note that the matrix ca<i and should be 
tailored to individual counties. Each county has \ts own prior- 
ities and significant segments. The county manpower coor- 
dinator must decide whom to serve: once this decision is 
made, the self-sustaining matrix will accpmplish this end. 

. The raatnx converts client characteristics into a numerical 
code that can be combined into an overall rating of eligibility 
oTeach client. This instrument addresses one of the frequently 
cited problems among prime sponsors. In view ot the eligi- 
bility requirements as spedified by the Rules and Regulations 
under CETA'and the priority classifications identified by the 
coordinator, how doeS one decide whom to enroll, when there 
ar$ a number of people meeting criteria for eligibility and 
'representing different target groups? Thfs matrix. addresses 
the problem by quantifying these characteristics so that they 
can be combined into a total score. 

Finally, it must be stressed that, wtiile the matrix is not the 
final answer in a participant selection system, it is an im- 
portant tool that can aid employment and training planners 
'in most.effectively serving their respective populations. 
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CETA Titles II and VI Intake Preference Matrix 

Social Characteristics With Assigned Weight 
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